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‘GALY ANISM, 


(The. following historical sketches of the science of galvanism, are ex. 
tracted from the American edition of the Editburdh Ency topeedia. 


Galvanism is a branch of natural. philosophy, which has ori- 
ginated. within the last 25 years, and derives its name from Gal- 
vani, professor of anatomy at Bologne. It is defined, a series of 
electrical phenomena, in which the electricity is developed with- 
out wate aid. of friction, and where we nerceive.a chemical action 
to take place between some of the bodies employed, 

The original discovery took place from a singular accident.— 
The wife of the philosophe r, being in @ declining state of health, 
employed as a restorative, according to the tivstom of the tail 
ti: a soup made of frogs. “A number of these anima's, ready skin- 
ned for the purpose of cookery, chanced to hedn Galvani’s labor- 
atory on a table near the electrical machine. While the machine 
was in,action, an attendent happened to touchwith the point ofa 
scalpel, the crural nerve of one of the frogs, that was pot far from 
the prime condactor, when it was observed that fhe muscles ofthe 
limb were instantly thrown into strong convulsions. ‘This ex- 
periment was performed in the absence of the professor; hat. it 
was noticed by his lady, who was mwoch struck with the appear- 
ance, aud communicated it to her husband. He repeated the ex- 
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periment, varied it in different, ways, and perceived that the cone 
vulsions only took place when a spark was drawn from the prime 
conductor, while the nerve was, at the same time, touched witha 
substance, which was a conductor of electricity. At the time that 
this accivental discovery. was made, Galvani was engaged in a set 
of experiments, the object of which was to prove that muscular 
motion depends upon elgctricity; and it appeared, in a very re- 
markable manner, to contirmebis. hypothesis; so that he was in- 
duced to prosecute the inquiry with redoubled, diligence. 

‘Tie most important of Galvani’s discoveries. was the eflect pro- 
duced by the combination of two metals. Of these combinations 
the most powerful was that of zine and silver, and the most vio- 


lent convulsions ensued when the nerve was coated with one of 


these metals, the muscle placed in contact with the other, and the 
two metals counected by a conductor of electricity. 

Galvani had no sooner published an account of this discovery, 
than the philosopbers in different parts of Europe, entered with 
eagerness upon the examination of the new phenomena. | 

The setond period of the history of Galvanism, commences with 
the important discovery made by Volta, of the instrument which 
has been called the gatvanic or voltaic piles » Volta adopted the 
idea, that the action excited by the two metals, depended upon 
an alteration in their respective states of electricity, or in a de- 
struction of its equilibrium. The effect produced by one pair of 
plates could only be comparatively smail: but he supposed that by 
interposing a conductor between several pairs of plates, it might 
be multiplied and concentrated in an indefinite degree. He ae- 
cordingly provided a number of silver coins, and pieces of zinc 
ot similar dimensions; these were disposed in pairs, and between 
each. pair was placed a piece of card soaked in water; and thusa 
pile or column was formed,-in which the three substancés, silver, 
zinc, and water, existed in regular rotation. 

Mr. Chiidren formed a battery construced upon a principle o- 


riginally suggested hy Volta, according to which the plates are 
not cemented together, but are connected only at the top by a 


metalic conductor, and aré then immersed in the cells of a trough. 
He employed 20 pair of plates, of four feet by two, making in all 
a surface of 92,160 squareinches. The fluid that he used wasa 
diluted mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, the whole quantity 
being no less than 420 gallons.. The effect of these large plates 
was to fuse entirely, in about twenty seconds, eighteen inches of 
of one-thirtieth of an inch in dirmeter,.and to ren- 
Charcoal was burned 


It seemed not a little remarkable, consid- 


platina wire, 


with Intense’ brilliancy. 


ering the powerful effect on platina wires that the action of this 
battery On iron wires was comparatively trifling. Of iron wire, 
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1-70th ofan inch in diameter, barely fused ten inches, and had- 


a power to ignite three feet. It had not the power of decom- 
posing barytes and other similar substances; it did not affect Beu- 


net’s electrometer; and it seemed scarcely able to produce a per- 


ceptible shock. 

Dr. Wollaston has constructed an apparatus, whic h he calls an 
elementary galvanic battery, the object of which is, to exhibit the 
most minute arrangement of electri¢al substances, by which visi- 
bie ignition can be produced. ‘The smallest that he has con 
structed consists of a thimble, without its top, flattened until its 
sides were about one-fifth of an inch asunder; a smal! plate of 
zinc was then contrived to be fixed within the thimble, but with 
out touching it, and a proper appendage of platina wires was ade 
ded. ‘The zinc plate was less than three-fourths of an inch 
square, and even when a very diluted acid was employed, a pla- 
tina wire of one three thousandth of an inch in diameter was 
readily fused. 

From a London Paper. 

Various galvanic experiments were made on the body of the 
murderer Cladsdale, by Dr. Ure, with a voltaic battery of 270 
pair of 4 inch sine” The results were truly appalling. On 
moving the rod from the hip to the heel, the knee being’ previ- 
ously bent, the leg was thrown out with such violence as nearly to 
overturn one of the assistants, who in vain attempted to prevent 
its extension! In the 2d experiment the rod was applied to the 
phrenic nerve in the neck when laborious breathing instantly 
commenced, the chest heaved and fell; the beily was protruded 
and collapsed. with the relaxing and retiring diaphragm; and it 
is thought. that, but from the complete evacuation of the blood, 
pulsation might have occurred! In the 3d experiment, the sup- 
raorbital nerve was touched, when every muscle in the murder- 
rs face “‘was thrown into fearful action.” The scene was hid- 
eous—several of the spectators left the room, and one gentleman 
actually fainted from terror or sickness! In the 4th experiment, 
the transmitting of the electral power from the spinal marrow to 
the ulnar nerve, at the eibow, the fingers were instantly put ia 
motion, and ihe agitation of the arm was so great that the corpse 
seemed to point at the different spectators, some of whom thought 
it had come to life! Dr. Ure appears to be of opinion, that had 
not incisions been made in the blood-vessels of the neck, and the 
spinal marrow been lacerated, the criminal might have been re- 
stored to life. 





The eighteenth centary hath been in our country, an age of 
public charities: bat one charity is still wanling; and that is, an 
Hoepital for Scholars. 
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xtracts from Conversations on Chemistry. 


PRINCIPLES OF DYEING. 


Since the particles of colouring matter with which cloth, wher 
dyed, is covered, are trar sparent, it follows, that all the light re- 
flected from dyed cloth must be reflected, not by the dye stufi it- 
self, but by the fibres of the cloth below the dye stuff. The co- 
lour therefore does not depend upon the dye alone, but also upon 
the previous colour of the cloth. If the cloth be Slack, it is clear 
thal we cannot dye it any other colour whatever; because as no 
Jight in that case is reflected, none can be transmitted, whatever 
dye stuff we employ. Ifthe cloth be red, or blue, or yellow, we 
could not dye it any other colour except Lleida’ because, as. only 
red or blue, or yellow rays were reflected, no other could be trans: 
mitted. Hence the importance ofa fine white colour, when cloth 
is toreceive bright dyes. It then reflects all the rays in abun- 
dance, and therefore any colour may be given, by coveri ing it with 
a dye stuff which transmits only some particular rays. 


I: the colouring matters were merely spread over the surface of 
the fibres of cloth by the dyer, the colours produced might be ve- 
ry bright, but they could not be permanent; because the colour- 
Ing matter would ‘be ve ry scon rubbed off; and woald totally dis- 
appear.whenever the cloth was washed, or even barely exposed 
to the weather. The colonring matter then, however pe fect a 
colour it possesses, is of no value, unless it also adberes so firmly 
to the cioth that none of the substances usually applied to cioth. 
in order to clean it, &c. can displace it. Now this can only hap- 
pen, when there is a strong affinity between the colouring matter 
andthe cloth, and when they are actually combined together in 
consequence of that affinity. 


Dyeing then is merely a chemical process, and consists in combi- 
ning acertain colouring matter with fibres of cloth. “This pro- 
cess can in no instance be performed, unless the dye stuff be first 
reduced to its integrant particles; for the attraction of aggrega- 
tion between the particles of dye stuffs, is too great to be over- 
come by the affinity between them and the cloth, unless they could 
be brought within much smatier distances than is possible while 
they both remain in a solid form. It is necessary, therefore, pre- 
viously fo dissolve the colouring matier in some liquid or other, 
which has a weaker affinity for it than the cloth has. When the 
cloth.is dipped into’ this solution, the colouring matter reduced 
by this ontrivance to aliquid state, isp brought within the attrac- 
ting dis'ance; the cloth therefore acts upon it, and from its stror- 
ger afiinity, takes it from the solvent and fixes it upon itseli By 
this contrivance too, the equality of the colour is in some meas- 
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ure secured, as every part of the cloth has an opportunity of at- 
tracting to itself the proper proportion of colouring particles. 

The facility with which cloth imbibes a dye, depeuds upon two 
things; namely, the affinity between the cloth and the dye stuff, 
and the affinity between the dye stuff and its solvent. It is direct: 
ly as the former, and inversely as the latter. It is of importance 
to preserve a due proportion between these two affinities, as apon 
that proportion much of the accuracy of dying depends. Ifthe af- 
finity between the colouring matter and the cloth be to great.com- 
pared with the affinity between the colouring matter and the sul- 
vent, the cloth will take the dye too rapidly, and it will be scarce- 
Jy possible to prevent its colour from being unequal. On the oth- 
er hand, if the affinity between the colouring matter and the sol- 
vent be too great, compared with that between the colouring mat- 
ter and the cloth, the cloth will either not take the colour at all, 
or it will take it very slowly and very faintly. 

Wool has the strongest affinity for almost all colouring matters; 
silk the next strongest, cotton a considerably weaker affinity , and 
linen the weakest affinity ofall. Therefore in order to dye cot- 
ton or linen, the dye stutf should in many cases be dissolved in a 
substance for which it has a weaker aflinity than for the solvent 
employed in the dyeing of woolor silk. ‘Thus we may use oxide 
of iron dissolved in sulphuric acid, in order to dye wool; but for 
cotton or linen, it is better to dissolve it in acetous ..cid. 

Were it possible to procure a sufficient number of colouring 

matters, having a strong affinity for cloth, to answer all the purpe- 
ses of dyeing, that art would be exceedingly simple and easy. 

jut this is by no means the case; if we except indigo, the dyer is 
gcarcely possessed of a dye staff which yields of itself a go ood co 
lour, sufficiently permanent to deserve the name of dye. 

This difficulty, whieh at first sight appears insurmountable, has 
heen obviated by a very ingenious contrivance. Some substance 
is pitched upon, which has a strong afbinity, both for the cloth 
and the colouring matter. This substance is previously combined 
with cloth, which is then dipped into the solution containing the 
dye stuff. The dye stuff combines with the intermediate subsiance 
which, being firmly combined with the cloth, secures the perma- 

rence of the dye. Substances employed for this purpose are de- 
nomitiated mordants. 

Lhe most important part of dyeing. is undoubtedly the proper 
choice, and the proper application of mordants, as “pen them, the 
permanency of almost every dye depends. Fy ery thing which 
has been said respecting the application of colourit ng Matters, ape 
plies equally to the application of mordants. They must previ- 
ons’ wv he dissolved in some figuid which has a weaker afl finity to 
thena than the cloth has to whist they are to be applied; and the 
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cloth must be dipped. or even steeped in this solution, in order 
to saturate itself with the mordant. 

Almost the only substances used as mordants, are earths, metal- 
ic oxides, tan and oil. 

Of earthly mordants, the most important, and most generally 
used, is alumine.* It is used either in the state of common alum 
in which it is combined with sulphuric acid, or in that of acetite 
of alumine. ' 

Alum, when used as a mordant, is dissolved in water, and very 
frequently a quantity of tartar is dissolved along withit. Into 
this solution the cloth is put, and kept in it till it has absorbed as 
much alumine asis necessary. It is then taken out, and for the 
most part washed and dried. It is now much heavier than it 
was before, owing to the alaumine which has combined with it. 
The tartar serves two purposes; the potash which it contans com- 
bines with the sulphuric acid of the alum, and thus prevents that 
very corrosive substance from injuring the cloth, which otherwise 
might happen; the tartareous acid, on the other hand, combines 
with part of the allumine, and forms a tartrit of alumine, which 
is more easily decomposed by the cloth than alum. 

Acetite of . Alumine has been but lately introduced into dying. 
This mordant is now prepared by pouring acetite of lead~ into a 
solution of alum; a double decomposition takes place, the sulphu- 
sious acid combines with the lead, and the compound precipitates 
in the form of an insoluble powder, while the alumine combines 
with the aceteous acid, and remains dissolved in the liquid. This 
mordant is employed for cotten and linen, which have a weaker 
aflinity than wool for alumine. It answers much better than alum; 
the cloth is more easily saturated with alumine, and takes in con- 
sequence, both a richer aud a more permanent colour. 

Besides alumine, dime is sometimes used as a mordant. Cloth 
has a strong enough atlinity for it; but, in general, it does not an- 
swer well, as it does not give so goodacolour. When used, it ia 
cither in the state of lime water, or of sulpbat of lime dissolved in 
water. 


Almost all the metalic oxides have an affinity for cloth, but on- 


ly two of them are extensively used as mordants, namely, the ox-* 


ides of tin, and of iron. 


*Alumine is a pecnliar earth. It abounds in all clays and argillaceous earths. 
It constitutes a larce portion of potter’s and fuller’s earth; but is found most 
ebundant in alum, whence its characteristic name. 


fOrchella, an article of great value in Europe. from which a liquid is ex- 
trac'ed. applied by dyers in fixing colors, particalarly red, in which most A- 
mericans fail. It is much used im Europe to give a brilliant hue to crimson, 
purple, vio'et and blue, woollen and silk fabrics. The prepared pigment is 
now imported from England, under the name of the manufacturer, Cuthbear. 
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The oxide of Tin was first introduced into dyeing by Kuster,» 
German chemist, who brought the secret to London in 1543, 
This period forms aferain the history of dyeing. ‘The oxide of 
‘l'in has enabled the moderns greatly to surpass the ancients in the 
fineness of their colours; by means of it alone, scarlet, the bright- 
est all colours is produced. 

Tin, as Proust has proved, is capable of two degrees of oxida- 
tion. The first oxide is composed of 0. 70 parts of tin, 0. 30 of ox- 
ygen; the second, or white oxide, of 0. 60 parts of tin, and 0. 40 of 
oxygen. ‘The first oxide absorbs oxygen with very great facility 
ever from the air, and is rapidly converted ‘into white oxide. 
This fact makes it certain, that it is the white oxide of tin alone, 
which is the real mordant; even if the other oxide were applied 
to cloth. as it probable often is, it must be converted into white 
oxide, by absorbing oxygen from the atmosphere. 

Tin is used as a mordant in three states, dissolved into nitro 
muriatic acid, in acetous acid, and» in a mixture of sulphuric and 
muriatic acids. Nitro muriat of tin isthe common mordant used 
by dyers. ‘They prepare it by dissolving tin in diluted nitric a- 
cid,to which a certain proportion of muriat of soda, or of ammonia 
is added. Part of the nitric acid decomposes these salts, combines 
with their base, and sets the muriaticacid at liberty. They pre- 
pared itat first, with nitric acid alone, but that mode was very de- 
fective, because the nitric acid very readily converts tin to white 
oxide, and then is incapable of dissolving it. ‘The consequence 
of which was, the precipitation of the whole of tin. ‘To remedy 
this defect, common salt, or salt ammoniac, was very soon added; 
muriatic acid having the property of dissolving white oxide of tin 
very readily. A considerable saving of nitric, acid might be ob- 
tained by employing as much sulphuric acid as is just sufficient to 
saturate the base of the common salt, or sal ammoniac employed. 

Continued. 


From the London Magazine. 
THE ROSE IN JANUARY—A GERMAN, TALE. 


IntTropuction.—I had the good fortune to be come acquainted in his old 
age with the celebrated Wieland, and to be often admitted to his table. It 
as there that, animated by a flask of Rhenish, he loved to recount the anec- 
dotes of his youth, and with a gaiety and naivete which rendered them ex- 
tremely interesting. His age—his learning—his celebrity—no longer threw us 
to adistance, and we laughed with him as joyously as he himself laughed in 





In the Emporium of Arts and Sciences, by Coxe, Vol. 2, page 317, it appears 
that Orchella has been long used by the tartars and Armenians at Astracan.} 
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relating the little adventure which I now attempt te relate. It had a chief 
jnfuence on His life, and it wasithat which he was foudest of retracing, and 
retraced with most poignancy. I cantwell.remembef his very words; but there 
ure stilliw anting the expressian ofhis fine countenance—his hair white as snow 
gr-cefally c urling round his head—his bine eyes, comewhat faded by years, vet 
still announcing. his genius and depth of thought; his’ brow toanhed with the 
lines of reflection, but open, elevated, and of a distin@uished character; bis 
tiaile full of benevolence @nd .candour. “i was handsome enouch,” he used 
sometimes to say to us—and no ohe who Jooked at bim could doubt it; **hut 
I was notamiable, for a savant rarely is,” he would add laughingly and this 
every que doubted; so to prove it, he recounted the little history that fellows. 


“i was not quite thirty,” said he to us, “when | obtained the 
chair of philosophical protessor in this college inthe most flatter- 
ing manner: I need not tell you that my amour propre was gratifi- 
ed by a distinction rare.enough at my age.’ | certainly had work- 
ed forit formerly; but at thé moment it came to me, another spe- 
cies of philosophy occupied » me much more deeply, and | would 

lave given more to know what passed in one hedrt, than to have 
had power to analyze those of all mankind. 1 was passionately 
in love; and you all know, I hope, that when love takes posses- 
sion of a young head, adieu to every thing else; there is no recom 
for any other thought. My table was coveted with folios of all 
colors, guires of paper of all sizes, journals of all species, cata- 
logues of books, in short, of all that oné finds op a professor’s table: 
but of the whole circle of science I had for some time studied on- 
ly the article Rose, whether in the Encyclopedia, the botanical 
books, or all the gardewer’s calandaré’ that | could meet with: you 
shall learn preseatly what Jed me to this stady, and why it was 
that my window. was always open,,even during the coldest da 
All this was connected with the passion by which | was linaaead: 
and which was become my. sole 4nd continual thought. I eould 
not weil say at this moment how my lectures and courses got on, 
but this I know, that more than once | have said ‘Amelia,’ instead 
of ‘philosophy.’ 

“It was the name of my beauty—in fact, of the beauty of the 
University, Mademoiselle de Belmont. Her father, a distinguish- 
ed officer, had died on the field of battle. She occupied with 
her mother a large aud handsome hoase in the street in which I 
lived, on the same side, and a few doors distant. ‘This mother, 
wise and pradent, obliged by circumstances to inhabit a city filled 
with young students from all pagts, and -having so charming a 
daughter, never suffered her a moment from her sight, in or out 
of doors. But the good lady passionately loved company and 
cards; and to reconcile her tastes with ber duties, she carried A- 
meclia with ber to al! the assemblies oi dowagers, professors’ wives, 
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eanonesses, Oe. &c. where the poor girl ennuyed herself to death 
with hemming or knitting beside her.mothers card-table. But 
you ought to have been informed, that no student, indeed no man 
under fifty. was admitted.» ] had then -but little chance of .con- 
veying my sentiments. to Amelia. | amsure, however, that apy 
other than myself would have discovered this chance, but J was a 
perfect novice in gallantry; and, until the moment when I imbi- 
bed this passion from Amelia’s beautiful dark eyes, mine, having 
heen always fixed upon volumes of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chal- 
daic, Ye. &c. understood nothing at all of the language of* the 
heart. It was at an old lady’s, to whom I was introduced, that I 


became acquainted with Amelia; my destiny led me to her house © 


on the evening of her as sembly ; She received me—I saw Mada- 
moiselle de Belmont, and from that instant her image was erngra- 
ven in lines of fire on my heart. ‘The. mother frowned at the 
sight of a well-looking young man; but my timid, grave, and per- 
haps comewhat pedantic air, re-assured ber. . There were a few 
other young persons—daugliters and nieces of the lady of the 
mansion; it was summer—-they obtained permission to walk in tbe 
garden, under the windows of the saloon, andthe eyes of their 
mammas. I fellowed them; and, without daring to address a 
word tomy fair one, caught each that fell from her lips. 

“Her conversation appeared to me as:‘charming as her person; 
she spoke on different subjects with intelligence above ‘her years, 
In making some pleasant ‘remarks on the defects of men in gener- 
al, she observed, that ‘what she most dreaded was violence of tem- 
per.” Naturally of acalm disposition, | was wishing to boast of 

but not having the courage, | at last entered into her idea, 
and said so much against passion, that I could not well be sus- 
pected of an inclination to it: [was recompensed by an approy- 
ing smile; it emboldened me, and | began to talk much better 
than | thought myself capable of doing before so many handsome 
women; she appeared to listen with pleasure; but when they 
came to the chapter of fashions, [ had no more to say--it was’ an 
unknown language; neither did she appear to be versed in it. 
‘Then succeeded observations on the flowers in the garden; I 
knew little more of this than of the fashions, but I might likewise 
have my particular taste; and to decide, I’waited to learn that of 
Amelia: she declared for the Rose, and grew animated in the 
eulogy of her chosen flower. From that moment, it. became for 
me the queen of flowers. ‘Amelia,’ said a pretty, little, laughing 
Espiegle, Show many of your favorites are condemned to death 
this winter?’ ‘Not one,’ replied she; ‘I renounce them—their 
education is too troublesome, and too ungrateful a task, and I be- 
gin to think I know nothing about it.’ 

“I assumed suflicent resolution to ask the explanation of this 
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¢ estion and answer: she fave if to me: ‘You have just learned 
that Lam passionat: loud.ot Aosess it is auhereditary taste; my 
ii | i in ! inet since | is able to think 
& é rr iy 1, to offer her a Rouse-tree 
i i w rsto of January: | have never 
: 1s m Vearifave put a quantitv of rose trees inte 
Vascs Line rreategk f payor } ie risined: ang i mave never be ey able 
t ia Posi » my mothe: ~ So ilittle didi know of the cul- 
buraal wers, as to be periectly tenorant that 1t was pi ssible to 
4 mes if} inter, bu sharma 4 ie rit I EEG: stos Ci that it 
n nt be, Without a miracie, and that ineéessant attention « biy 
Was recessar’ ' promised ih se i, thatthis year fi first of Janae 
t id Oe pass Without Am lia’s olfes ig her mother a rose- 
11 j HOW, VV e returued to ties ii— rele & Wa i 1) the 
Wa be Cal I heard icYT ask HY I [rie ij a Wi silt ins tics COm- 
par i &ttuiswerea, ‘| know himo ily by 4 PULALION 5 the y say he 
is lide Al nor; ang so teari CU, Lhiat pe rs aiready a proie Ts) re ‘| 
Should never bave puessed> it, said Amelia; be seems neither 
Vall bor pe dantie ? How thankful was | for this reputaviion.— 
N Xt morping i *eeut.fo a gerdener, aud ordered lilfy rose-treea 
Of dillcrent months to be putin vases. ‘it must be singular ull 
fortune, thoueht 1, ‘if, among this number, one at least does not 
it Wer ’ tay lea iiy ine varaecner \ went to my but ksell r’s— 
po ased some works on diowers, and returned home full oi hope. 
I inteaded, tu accor pauy my rose-free with a fine letter, in which 
} ré yu rst 10 be permilted iO Visit Madame Of be Imont, in 
Oruer to teach her daughter the art of Davireg roses ib winter; ihe 
agreraus lesson, and the charming scholar, were fo me much 
pe asanter themes than th se Of ii} pid > i ide al le ctures, { 
Dail | this tive prettiest romance possthle; my milk pail had 
not \ > ott so far as Perreliese she veld it on ber head; aud 
mM rose was wot vet ttatispianted into WS Vase; hut J saw it ail 
lii i - i ita mean ti ne, | Was (PP y On fy ay lnaginalion 5 [ 
Lo Ver saw ineila, tiey cCrased to invite me to tire dowager 
, parties, ai i she was vot allowed to mix th these of young people. 
I must thea be restricted, until mv introducer was in a state of 
pres ition, to Seeing ier every evening pass by with her mo- 
ther, as they went to their parties. Happily tor me, Madame de 
Belmont was such a coward ip a carriage, tiat she preferre d waik- 
Ing wien if Was possible. | knew tie hour in which they were 
in tae habit oi: Ie Ving Home; H learned to distinguish the sound 
of the bell yt LoelIr Pare, from tinat of all the oliiers of the quar- 
ter: tiny window Obl the frou rd {l ior Was always Open, at the 
momeut | heacd their gate anclose, | snatched up some volume, 
which was often turned upside down, stationed myself at the win- 
dow, as if profoundly occupied with my study, and thus almost ev- 
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ery day sdw for an instant the lovely girl, and th as 
sufficient to attach me to her still more deeply. The ph lige 
simplicity of her dress;her slight and graceful heure, inflamed my 
admit ats pad G while hie r digi ihed and composed manner. her at- 
tention to her mother, and the affability with which she salute d 
her inf riors touched my heart yet more. J bea ims foo te fancy, 
that. limited as were my opportunities of attracting her notice, I 
was not entirely indifferent to her. oFor example, on leaving 
ly crossed tothe op] osite side of the stgeet; ior 


dows, she guessed, that, firently 


iad she passed close to. my wi: ; 

. %?} A 5 t ‘aT Se 4 t oe . t i. ! | ' tas 1} - — ‘ " ene ¥ 
occupied as f chose to.appear, | CoUlc not well raise mY eyes from 
my book; then as she came near my house, there was always 


Gere: Oy am a - —) le 4 tanea® as *Tata 7s scctae P 
omethiog to say, in rathera louder tone, as ‘lake care, mamma; 
2 ’ 9 ' ; a 

lean heavier on me; do you feel cold? T then raised my eyes, 
looked at her, exnluted her, and generally encountered the transient 
Fs ; is i ; at ee ee ‘ oa 
ince of my divinity, who, with a blush, lowercd ber eyes, and 


returned mysalute. The mother, all enveloped in cloaks and 


hoods, saw nothing. [ saw every thing—and surrer dered my 
‘heart. A slight circumstance augmented my hopes. |] bad pub- 
f° ? - 4 . >: } ce ] ’ 

lished ‘dn Abridzement of Practical Philosophy. lt was an «extract 


from mv course of lecture s—-was successful, and the edition was 
| 


sold. My bookseller, aware that [bad seme copies remaining, 
came to bee one fora customer of his, who was extremely anxious 
to get it; aid he named Amelia de Belmont. 1 actually 
blushed with pie snre; to conce al my embarressment, [ laughing. 
ly inquired, what couJd.a girl of her age want with so serious a 


rork? “To read it, sir, sdoubth s:;’ replied the bookseller; ‘Ma. 


t Y ; : 
demoiselle Amelia dies not resemble the generality of young la- 
dies: sh pre fers useful to amusin ¥ books. From her Imp: atience 


for your book, added he, ‘l cay answer for it, that it will be pe- 
rusead with great pleasure: more than ten messaves have bee n 
sent; at last, | pnomised it for to-morrow, and | heg of you to en- 
able me to keep my word.’ I thrilled with joy, as J gave him the 
volumes, at the idea that Amelia would read and approve of my 
sentiments, and.that she would learn to know me. 

“October arrived, and with it my fifty vases of rose-trees; for 
which, of course, they made me pay what they chose; and [ was 
as dclighted to count them in my room, as a miser w ould his sacks 


of gold. Thev all looked rather languishing, but then it was 
because they had net yet reconciled themselves to the new earth, 


l established a good thermometer in. my room; and, according to 
ifs indications, | put them eutside the windows, or took them in; 
you may guess that fi ify vases, to which | vave this exercise three 
or four times a day. according to ‘the variations of the atmosphere, 

did not leave me much idle time; and this was the occupation a 


professor of philosophy! Ah‘ well might they have taken bis 


¢ 
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chair from him, and sent him back to school; to school, a thousand 
times more childish than the youngest of those pupils to whom | 
hurried over the customary routine of philosophical lessons: my 
whole mind was fixed on Amelia and my rose-trees. 

“The death of the greater number of my eleres, however, soon 
lightened my labour; more than half of them never'struck root. 
I tlung them into the fire: a fourth part of those that remained, 
after unfolding some little leaves, stopped there. Several assum- 
ed a blackish yellow tint, and gave me hope of beautifying; some 
flourished sarprisingly, but only in jeaves; others, to my great 
joy, were covered with buds; but ina few days they alway S got 
that little yellow circle whiew the gardeners call the halind: and 
which is to them a mortal malady——their stalks twisted-—t hey 
drooped-—and tinally fell, one after the other, to the earth--not a 
single bud remaining on my poor trees. Thus withered my 


hopes; and the more care | took of my invalids—the more { 
hawked them from window to window the worse they grew. At 


last, one of them, and but one, promi ised to reward my trouble— 
thickly covered with leaves, it formed a handsome bus sh, from the 
middle of which sprang a fine, vigorous branch, crowned with 
six beautiful bads that got no collar--grew, enlarged, and even 
discovered, through their callices, a slight rose tint. ‘There 
were still six long weeks before the new year; and, certainly, four 
at least of my precious buds would be blown by that time. Be- 
hold me now recompensed for all my pains; hope re-entered my 
heart, and every moment I looked on my beautious introducer 
with complacency. 

“Ja the 27th of November, a day which | can never forget, the 
gun rose in all its brilliance: f thanked Heaven and hasten- 
ed to place my rose tree, and such of its companions as yet survi- 
ved, on a peristyle inthe court. (I have already mentioned that 
Iiodged on the ground floor. ) I watered them, and went as usual 
to give my philos: phic lecture. 1 then dined--drank to the health 
of my rose: and returned to take my station in my window, with 
a quicker throbbing of the heart. 

*Amelia’s mother had been slightly indisposed: for eight days 
she had not left the house, and consequently I had not seen my 
fairone. Qu the first morning I had observedthe physic ian going 
in: uneasy for her, 1 eintiieed to cross his way, question ied him, 
and was comforted. J afterwards learned that the old lady had 
recovered, and was to make her appearance abroad on this day at 
a grand gala given by a Barroness, who lived at the end of the 
street. | was certain to see Amelia pass by, and eight days of 
privation had enhanced that thought: [am sure Madame de Bel- 
mont did rot lock tothis party with as much impatience as I did. 
She was always one of the dist: it had scarcely struck five, 
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when Theard the bell of her gate. I took up a book,— there 

was | at my post, and presently Isaw Amelia appear dazzling 
with dress and beauty, as she gave herarm to her mother; ne ver 

yet bad the brilliancy of her figure so struck me: this time there 


was no occasion for her. to speak to catch my eyes; they. were 


fixed on her, but hers were bent down; however, she guessed that 
] was there, for she passed slowly to prolong my bappiness. _ I fol- 
lowed her with my gaze until she entered the house; then only 
she turned her head for asecond; the door was’! hut, and she dis- 
appeared, but remained present to my heart. | could néither 
close my window, nor cease to look at the Baroness’s hotel, a3 if 
I could see Amelia through the wails; I remained there till all 
objects were fading into obscurity--the ap proach of night, and 
the ‘frostiness of the air, brought to my recollection that the roles 
tree was still on the peristyle: never had it been so prec ious to 
me; | hastened toit; and scarcely was I in the anti chamber, 
when I heard a singular noise, like that ofvan animal browsing, 
and tinklipg itS bells. I trembled, I dew, and | had the grief to 
find a sheep quietly fixed beside my rose trees, of waichit was 
making its evening repast with no sligh ( avidity. 
“I caught up the first thing in my way; it was a heavy cane: 
I wished to drive ¢ away the gluttinous beast; alas! it was too late; 
he had just bitten off the ena iful branch of buds: he swall wed 
them one after another; and, iv spite of the gloom, 1 could see 
halt out of his mouth, the finest of them all, which in a moment 
was champed like the rest. [ was neither iil-tempered nor vio« 
ilent; but at this sight J was no longer master of myself. Without 
well ken owing what I did, I discharged a blow of my cane on the 
animal and stretched it at my feet. No sooner did J perceive it 
motionless, than I repented ofhaving killed a creature unconscious 
of the mischief it had done; was this worthy of the professor of 
philosophy, the adorer of the gentle Amelia? But thus to eat u 
my rose-tree, my only hone to get admittance toher! When I 
thought on its annihilation, [ could not consider myself so culpa- 
ble. However, the night darkened; | heard the old servant crose 
sing the Lien passage, and | énfled her. ‘Catharine,’ said I, 
‘brin g your light; there is mischief here, you left the stable door 
open, (that of the court was also unclosed, ) one of your sheep has 
been browsing on my rose-trees, and I have punished it.’ 
“She soon came in with the lanternin ber hand. ‘ft is not one 

of our sheep’ said she; ‘I have just, come from them, the stable 
gate is shut, and they are all within. Oh, blessed saints! blessed 
saints! What do [ see’—exclaimed she when near.—‘it is the pet 
sheep of our neighbor Mademoiselle Amelia de Belmont. Poor 
Robin! what bad luck brought you bere! Oh! how sorry she will 
be.” J nearly dropped dewa beside Robin. ‘Of Mademoiselle” 
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snid },in a trembling voice, ‘has she actually a sheep?” Oh! 
good I.—--! no, she has none at this moment—but that which lies 
there W thei ts four le oS UD in the air: sh or loved it as herself; see 

the collar that she worked for it with her own hands.’ I bent to 
to look atit.. It was of red Jeather, ornamented with little bells, 


and she had embroidered on it in gold thread—‘Robin belongs to 


Amelia de Be eee she loves him, and begs that he may be re- 
fiorecdto her.’ Vhat will she think of the barbariza who killed 
him inva fit of passion; the vice that‘she m st detests: she is righ t, 


at haw heen fata To he an Vet if he — hd be only stunne d hy { h e 


blow: Catharine! run, ask for some ether, or Eau de Vie, or 
hartshorn,—run, Catharine, aun.’ F 
“Catharine set off: I tried to make it open its mouth; my rose 
bud was still hetween its hermetically-sealed teeth; perhaps the 
colar pressed it; in fact the throat wasswelled. 1 got it’ off wit} 
diilieulty; something fell from itat my feet, which | mechanically 
took up and put into my pocket without looking at it, so much 
was | absorbed in anxiety for the resusitation. [ rubbed him with 
all my strength; | grew more and more impatient for the return 
of Catharine. She came with a small phial in her hand, calling 
ont in her usual manner, ‘Here, sir, here’s the medicine. - | never 
opened my mouth ail it to Mademoiselle Amelia; I pity her 
enough without that.’ 
* What is all this, Catharine? where have you seen Mademoi- 


selle Amelia? and what 1s her affliction, if she does not know of 


‘ ° > 9 ah 4 - ’ » ‘ } . r yo . oO 
her favorite’s death” ‘Oh, sir, this is aterrible day for the poor 


young lady. She .was at the end of the street searching for a 
o 
+ 


rive which she e had lo St, and it was no trifle, but the ring that her 
dead father had got as a present fromthe Emperor, and worth, 
they say, more ducats than | have hairs on my head. Her moth- 
er lent it to her to-day forthe party; she has Jost it, she knows 
neither how nor where, and never missed it till she drew off hex 
glove at supper. © And, poor soul! the glove was on again ina 
minute, for fear it should be seeu that the ring was wanting, and 
she slip; ed out to search for itall along the street, but she hae 
found n ing.” 

sit strock me, that the substance thathad fallen from the sheep’s 
collar had the form ofa ring--could it possibly be! [looked at it; 
and, judge of my joy, it was Madafne de Belmont’s ring, and real- 
ly very beautiful and costly. A secret presentiment whispe wa 
to me that this was a better means of presentation than the rose 
tree. I pressed: the precious riog to my heart, and to my lips; as- 
sured mysel/ that the sheep was really dead; and, leaving him 
stretched near the devastated rose-trees, | ran into the street, 
dismissed those who were seeking in vain, and stationed myself 
at my door to await the return of my neighbours. isaw from a 
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4 
listanée the flambeau that preceded ther ickly distinguished 
beir voices, and comprehended by them, tet Amelia had confes- 
fed ber misfortune. The mother scolded Piterly ; the daughter 
Wept, and s aid, ‘Perbaps it may be found.’ &QOh yes, perhaps’ —— 
Replied the sible with irritation, ‘it is too Bch a prize to him 
@ho finds it; the semperor gave it to your dectged father on the 
id when he saved his life; he set more valudon it than on all 
et he possessed be sides, and now you. have thu flung it away 3 
jut the fault is mine for having trusted von with iy For some 
dime back you have seemed quite be wildered.’ [heard all this 
as | followed at some paces behind them; they ry mre’ home, 
Sand Thad the cruelty to prolong, forgome,momendvP nore, Ame- 
S Mia's mortification. | intended that the treasure shyild procure 
Mime the entree of their dwelling, and I waited till the& wad got up 
We stairs. 1 then had myself announced as the bearer 0 id news s 
WI was introduced, and respectfully presente d the ring “adame 
de Belmont ; 10 bow delighted seemed Amelia! and Wow vheau- 
tifully she brightened in her joy, not alone that the ring waa fr and 
but that I was the finder. She cast herself on her mother’ % Do- 
bosom, and turning on me her eyes humid with tears , thou 2th 
beaming with pleasure, she clas ‘ped ber hands, exclaiming? FOL 
sif, what obligation, what gratitud e Lo we not owe to you!’ 
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address the term gratitude.’ “To one who has conferred on me ¥h 


® great pleasure,’ said she, ‘To one who has caused you a serio 
4 pain, to the killer of Robin.’ 

f “*You, sir?--l cannot credit it--why should you doso? you 
are not so cruel.’ 


+ 
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***No, but [ am so unfortunate. It was in opening his collar, which I have 
also broughtto you, that your ring fell on the ground—you promised a great 
recompense to him who should find it. I dare to,solicit that recom, pense ; 
grant me my pardon for Robin’s death.’ 


= : 
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**And I, sir, | thank you for it,’ exclaimed the mother: ‘1 never could endure 


i ote 


that animal; it tvuok up Amelia’s entire time, and wearied me out of all pa- 
tience with its bleating; if you had not killedit, Heaven knows where it might 
have scitnd my diamond. But how did it get entangled in-the collar? 
Amelia pray explain all this.’ 


a & 


a. 
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‘*Amelia's heart was agitated; she was as much grieved that it was I whe 
2 bad Killed Robin, as thathe was dead.—‘Poor Robin,’ said she, drying atear 


wee Pa pie 


E she was rather too fond of running out; before leaving home | had put on hie 

collar, that he might not be lost—he had always been brought back to me. 

| The ring must have slipped under his collar. [ hastily drew on wy glove,and 
; never missed it tilll was at supper.’ 

x | ‘«*What good luck it was that he went straight ta this gentleman’s, obse, 
| 


a 


ved the mother. 
‘*:Yes—for you,’ said Amelia; the was cruelly received—was it sucha crime 
sir, tocnter your door?’ 





**Ah, Mademois elle! returned I, ‘you know not to whom you ’ 
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srid }t,in a# trembling voice, thas she actually a sheep?” Oh ! 
good I.—--! no, she has none at this MeL et that which lies 
there withits foar legs up ia the air: she loved it as herself; see 
the collar that she worked for it with her own hands.’ I bent to 
to look atit.. It was of red Jeather, ornamented with little bells 

she had embroidered on it in gold thread—‘Robin belongs to 
Amelia’ de reaming, § she loves him, and begs that he may be re- 


~ 
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tioredto her. ‘What will she think of the barbarian who killed 
him ina fitof passion; the vice that she most detests: she is right, 
it hat been fatal to her. Yet if be should be only stunned by the 
biow: Catharine! run, ask for some ether, or Hau de Vie, or 
hartshorn,—ruan, Catharine, aun.’ 

“Catharine set off: [ tried to make it open ifs mouth: my rose 
bud was still ~ tween its hermetically- sealed teeth; perhaps the 
co! ar pre ssed it; in fact the throat wasswelled. | got it off with 
difficulty; something fell from itatmy feet, which | mechanically 
took up and put into my pocket without looking at it, so much 
was | abdérbe din anxiety for the resusitation. LTrabbed him with 

all my strength; | grew more and more impatient for the return 


ey vhs hor an wan, Wie 

of Catharine. She came with a small phial in ber hand, calling 
: 4 . = 

out in her usual manner, ‘Here, sir, here’s the medicine. - ] never 
opened my mouth about it to Mademoiselle Amelia; I pity her 


enouch without that.’ 

“What is all this, Catharine? where have you seen M 
selle Amelia? and what 1s her affliction, if she does not know of 
her favorite’s death” ‘Oh, sir, this is a terrible day for the poor 
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y 
rivg which she had lost, and it was no trifle, but the ring that her 
dead father had got a present fromthe Emperer, and worth 
they say, more ducats than I have hairs on my head. Her moth- 
er lent it to her to-day forthe party; she has Jost it, she knows 
neither how nor where, and never missed it till she drew ot! her 
glove at supper. “And, poor s mul! the glove was op again ina 
minute, for fear it should be seen that the 2 ring was Wanting, and 
she slipped out to search for itall along the street, buishne has 
found pothing.’ 

“tt struck me, that the substance that had fallen from the sheep’s 
collar had the form ofa ring—-conld it possibly be! [ looked at it; 
and, judge of my joy, it was Madafne de Belmont’s ring, and real- 
ly very beautiful and costly. A secret presentiment whispered 
to me that this was a better means of presentation than the rose 
tree. I pressed the precious ring tomy heart, and to my lips; as- 
sure d myself that the sheep was really dead; and, leaving him 
stretched near the devastated rose-trees ran into the street, 


diewiesad those who were seeking in vain, and sfationed myself 


at my door to await the return of my neighbours, loaw from a 
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distance the flambeau that preceded thers quickly distinguished 
Btheir voices, and comprehended by themy Mig Amelia bad confes- 
Bre her misfortune. The mother scolded ba] ibterly > the daughter 
Swept, and said, ‘Perbaps it may be found. + “Oh ves, perh aps —- 
| Beplic d the mother with irritation, ‘it is too er a prize to him 
Vewho finds it; the Emperor gave it to your dec@aged father on the 
a Mield when he saved his lifes he set more valu@ion it than on all 
@ethat he possessed besides, and now you have thugfiung it away 3 
. the fault is mine for having trusted eon with it... Jor some 
time back you have seemed quite bewils dered.’ | helard all this 
\ @as 1 followed at some paces behind them; they y ‘sched home, 
Vand [had the, cruelty to prolong, for Se Ame- 
® lia’s mortification. | intended that the treasure shjyild procure 
& me the entree of their dwelling, and J waites till thé * ad got up 
stairs, I th en pee aye Ht announced as sine poate rc d news 5 
& \ adame 
de Belmont ; yh. Bak. de clighted Pood pet Dy, and dv beau- 
tifally she brightened in her joy, not alone that, the ting wasfjand 
m but that i was the finder. She cast herself on her mothers” po- 
- bosom, and turning on me her eyes humid with tears , thoucyh 
beaming with pleasure, she clasped her hands, exclaimings¥Ol 
sir, what obligation, what grati tude do we not owe to your 
“Ah, Mademoiselle! returned 1, ‘you know not to whom you! 
on the term gratitude.’ ‘“T’o one who-has conferred on me 9% 
great pleasure,’ said she, ‘To one who has caused you a serio 
p: LID, to the killer of Robin. 
“*You, sir?--I cannot credit it--why should you doso? you 
are not so cruel.’ 
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***No, but IT am so unfortunate. It was in opening his collar, which I have 
also broughtto you, that your ring fell on the ground—you promised a great 
recompense to him who should find it. I dare to solicit that recompense ; : 

\\s grant me my pardon for Robin’s death.’ 
iy * *And I, sir, | thank you for it,’ exclaimed the mother: ‘1 never could endure 
oe that iniacie’s it tuck up Amelia’s entire time, and wearied me out of all pa- 


m, tience with its bleating; if you had not killedit, Heaven knows where it might 
Bid ‘ = ; . oe 
+ have carried my diamond. But how did it get entangled in the collar? 


-) Awelia pray explain all this.’ 
| ‘Amelia's heart was agitated; she was as much grieved that it was I whe 
m bad killed Robin, as that he was dead.—‘*Poor Robin,’ said she, drying a tear 
7 she was rather too fond of running out; before leaving home | had put on hie 
collar, that he might not be lost—he had always been brought back to me. 
The ring must have slipped under his coliar. I hastily drew on wy glove, and 
never missed it till! was at supper.’ 

‘‘*What good Juck it was that he went straight ta this gentleman’s, obse, 
yed the mother. 

‘-Yes—for you, ’ said Amelia; the was cruelly received—was it such a crime 
sir, tocnter your door?’ 
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46 Tt Was hight,’ ] replied : T 1d not distingnish the collar, and I learned 
belonged to you ’ 


when too late, that the anim 
Thank heaven, then yot d nok Roow it? gtied" the maiiier, Saf pers | 
3€ wai, 7 ae 


wouldvhaveé been my ring” J * ae 

. =i 4 2 - i . 
» “leis heeessary at leastge2it Amelia, with emoticn, ‘that I should leara 
so cruelly chagrined you.’ 







































‘hew my favorite eculil ha 


‘Oh. Mademoiseties had devoured my hope, my happiness, a superb 
> Gi 
rose ‘tree gbuut to biow fet * bad been aig watching, and intended to: pre ¥e 
, wa f 4 7 
gent’ iu toa perapie'f jew Year’s Day.’ Ameliasmaled, blushed, extended a 


rime, and mutmered—*All is pardoned,’ ‘if at had eat. 
to bigw’ ered out Madame de Belmont, ‘it deserved 
@ thdusunl ‘wenth« would give twenty sheep for a rose tree in blow. 
Ank Baan maf} mi: oo, said Amelia, with the sweetest naivete. if this very 3 
puls-igies wie DELS ea Tot Hou. ‘For me} you have lost your senses child; 

{ bivewot thé hoff rt kndwasg the genticiman.” ‘Bat he knows your fond- » 
Hiouet it gne day before him, the only time I ever methim, ~ © a 
 Isit not true, sir, that my unfortunate favorite had eat-. ‘ 
rose treel? | acknowledged it, and | related the course’ ae 
liity ruse trees. ef 


her lovely baud tewa 
. = 4 » 
en up a rose tree ab: 
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“ pess for roses; | 
at Miadauaie de 
@b Up my mot! 
of education of 


Kelmont janghed heartily, and. said, ‘she owed mea double — 





“Viadarug : 
ebligation? sademuiselle Amelia has given-me my recompense for the dia ; 
> . | , . a 
mond,’ sa to her; *1 claim yours also, madam.’ ‘Ask, sir,—? *Permission 
to pay > sspecis sometimes to you? ‘*Granted,° replied she, gaily; 1 ‘ki# = ue 


reanoc tial’ that of her daughtertenderl:, and withdrew. Buti 


sed hey 
/ «ef xe next day—and every day—l was received witha kindness that 





I retu™ 

pee idoreased-1 was looked on as one of the family. It'was I whe 

gave ; _rm’ to Mé adame de Belmont tocouduct her to the evening parties; 

«< she szntedane asber friend, and they were no longerdull to ber daughter, 
: 


Ne / war's Day atrivede’ I had gone the evening betore toa sheepfold in the 
| . ‘ vie puity to. purchase a lamb. similar to that I had killed. 1 colleeted from 
+ ) *? “ci fereut hot houses all the. tlowering rose trees | could find; the finest of 
‘ them was for Madame de Belmont; a nd the roses of the others were Niaaaned 
N , \ ipa earland round the fleecy neck of theinmb. {In theevening 1 went tomy 
/ feighbors, witb my» presents.. ‘Robin and the rose trees are restored to life,’ 
: ‘ ye gaid 1, in odering my homage, which was received with sensibility and erate 
) fulness. ‘] also should We to give you a New Year’s gift,” said Madame de 
i wy * Belmont to me, ‘if l but knew. what ren would best like? *What [best like 
1 ) ’ —ah, if Lonly dared to tell you.’ ‘If it chance now to be my daughter—.” 
~ I fell at her. feet, and so dic Amelia. ‘Well,’ said the kind parent, ‘there 
& then are your New Year’s gifts ready tound; Amelia gives you her heart, and 
Tgive you her hand.? She tosk the rose wreath from off thelamb, and twined 
Gt round our united bans, ind amy Amelia,’ continued t re old professor, wat “4 
as he finished his anecdote, passiig 4m arm roind his companion ‘as she sat be viree’ 
SUE bin, “my Armehas is: still a tds ere or and.to my heart as m, 
dear, akan sine? when dtr baa bo ope with a } ain of iow a 


ers.” 
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